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Our Illustrations. 

The design for a secretary shown on our 
front page was furnished us by George W. 
Rich, of Chicago, 111. It is designed to be 
made of walnut, and to hAve polished brass 
trimmings ; the chamfers and incisions to be 
ebonized. The slanting fall above is a re- 
ceptacle for papers, magazines, etc. The 
desk fall lets down and draws out. 

On Plate 90 we give a full page of work- 
ing drawings of two useful pieces of bedroom 
furniture. They are made of oak, and are 
simply practical pieces of furniture, whose 
lines have been determined chiefiv by the use 
for which they are intended. The scale to 
the several details is fully given, so that the 
drawings will be found to explain themselves. 

Plate 91 shows a design for a mantel, pre- 
pared for the WooD-WoEKER by Mr. George 
Rich. It is designed to be finished in black 
and gold. Other particulars may be obtained 
by addressing Mr. George W. Rich, Chicago, 
111. 
^ Plate 92 shows a design for a very hand- 



some staircase. It was prepared for the 
WooD-WoKKER by F. W. Angell, Architect, 
Providence, R. I. This ' page shows eleva- 
tions, sections, and plans, and is all drawn to 
scale. The most obtuse workman should ex- 
perience no diflSculty in understanding this 
page. 

Plate 93. — This plate was designed express- 
ly for the Wood-Worker by P. W. Fieder, 
of this city. It shows a pedestal with all the 
details drawn to scale, and the dimensions 
and sizes of the various parts are all given. 
It may be made of any kind of wood, and 
stained and decorated to suit the taste. 
The top may be made of pine and covered 
with plush, "or it may be finished in hard- 
wood. If desired, the panels on the sides, and 
the door may be omitted, and the shelf left 
exposed, it can then be used for bric-a-brac, 
or any appropriate ornaments. 

Plate 94 shows a number of examples of 
Swiss architecture. Explanations are un- 
necessary. 

Plate 95 shows two designs, one for a pic- 
ture frame, with details drawn to scale ; the 
other a wall table — the handsomest thing we 
have seen for some time — both of which are 
simple in construction and easily understood. 
The table should be made of some light- col- 
ored close-grained wood, such as maple, or 
cherry, or -birch, and stained. The designs 
are furnished by F. W. Fieder. 

Plate 96 exliibits six excellent studies for 
amateurs. They are made of such materials 
as the taste of the maker may suggest. The 
ornaments on frame, foot-rest, and cloak-shelf 
look well ebonized. The panels on the music- 
stand may be veneered and have gold letters 
on their face ; the members on the standards 
may be ebonized, and the lines on the frame 
gilded. The foot-rest and stool are designed 
to be covered with carpeting. 

This plate was designed by George W. Rich. 



With this number of the Wood-Worker 
the first volume is complete, and we think our 
readers will bear us out in the statement that 
we have accomplished all we pi-omised them 
in our first issue. In fact, we met with such 
a favorable reception from the first that we 
found it due to our readers to exceed our 
promises and give them a greater quantity of 
better material, both in text and illustra- 
tions, than at first seemed possible. Now, 
however, all fears and doubts are past, and 
we feel that the Wood- Worker is established 
on a permanent basis, and that its supporters 
have confidence in its ability to prolong its 
days to a good round age. 

Creditable as the first volume is, we can 
safely promise our readers better ones to fol- 
low, and we are sure our efforts in the future 
will be as fully appreciated as in the past. 
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The Wood-Wokker has secured a larger 
circulation than any paper of its kind in 
America, and is now more than self-sustain- 
ing. And all this has been accomplished on 
its merits, for Ave have employed no touters 
or canvassers to force it on the market, 
neither has it drawn any support from ad- 
vertising patronage. These facts are worthy 
of notice, and will, no doubt, have some 
favorable effect on our readers, and induce 
them to speak a good word for us whenever 
occasion presents itself. A kindly word 
of recommendation now and again will en- 
large our subscription list, and each ad- 
ditional name added thereto will aid us to 
make our pages more interesting, attractive, 

and useful. 

■ ♦ « 

Christmas and New Year's pi-esents are 
always acceptable, and none more so than 
those that have been formed by the hands 
and skill of the donor. What nicer gift can 
a young man offer to a lady friend, a sister, 
a mother, or a wife, than a cabinet, a wall 
table, a pedestal, or a picture-frame, fashioned 
by his own hands ? In the present number 
we offer a variety of designs of such things 
as can be made by any persevering amateur, 
and there is not one of them that cannot be 
made — by application — before New Year's 
eve. 

We are willing to give any further in- 
formation regarding these designs that may 
be asked of us, and we should like to give 
whatever assistance we can to any of our 
amateur friends who may desire to try 
their hands at making useful Christmas 

PRESENTS. 



Of late years it has become the fashion to 
finish the interior of homes in hard woods, 
and in a style that partakes of cabinet-work. 
This style of work- necessitates the employ- 
ment of the most skilled workmen, for the 
ordinary wood-butcher, or even the medium 
skilled joiner, stands a poor chance of turn- 
ing out satisfactory work where every joint 
must be invisible, and neither putty nor paint 
can be called to his assistance. A great por- 
tion of this work is now done by regular cabi- 
net-makers, who can make more at house 
finishing than in the cabinet shop. This in 
a measure accounts for the scarcity of skilled 
workmen. The pay being better for that 
class of work than for ordinary shop work, 
the best men find their way to' those firms 
who engage in house finishing, not only be- 
cause of better wages, but the work is steady. 

There is no reason why the ordinary house- 
joiner should be displaced by the cabinet- 
maker. Indeed, as a general thing the 
house- joiner is much more skilled in con- 
structive art than the cabinet-makei', but he 
has very little knowledge, as a rule, of the 



art of finishing and polishing the work when 
constructed. He sho aid make these branches 
a study, for there can be no doubt that for 
many years to come interior cabinet-finish 
will be the rage, and every house built dur- 
ing this period of any pretensions will haye 
one or more rooms fitted up in this style ; 
and, as stated above, the better the workman 
the better the pay, and a greater certainty of 
steady employment. 



The firm of John Stephenson & Co., of 
New York, are building for the London 
street railways the short one-horse cars, some- 
times called "match-box" and "bob-tail" 
cars. They have the American style of pay- 
boxes, iron horse guards at the dash-boards, 
and are finely finished, with upholstered 
seats. The excellence of our hard-woods en- 
ables us to build these cars much lighter than 
can be done in England. The same firm has 
already shipped 50 two-horse cars for the 
street railway in South London. 



We have received a number of inquiries 
concerning the papers on " Isometrical Pro- 
jection," which we published in previous 
issues. We take this opportunity of inform- 
ing our cori'espondents that it is our inten- 
tion to continue the papers in our next vol- 
ume. We shall also publish a number of 
papers on Practical Carpentry, Haad-Railing, 
Joinery, and Cabinet- Work. The papers on 
the Steel Square will also be continued to 
completion. We may mention right here, 
also, that we have made arrangements for 
the publication of a number of original papers 
on constructive art that will commend them- 
selves to both the amateur aud professional 

wood-worker. 

.-«.^ 

The cost of railroad cars, according to one 
of the largest car-building companies in this 
country, is as follows : The average price of 
box cars is from $400 to $450 ; in 1872 they 
were as high as $1300. A milk car costs 
about $100 more than an ordinary box freight 
car — that is, when the box is not changed. 
A baggage car truck and a passenger car 
truck are about the same. The price of a 
baggage car varies from $3000 to $3500. The 
cheapest style of Wagner's drawing-room 
cars can be made for $8000 ; the usual price 
is $13,000. This includes all the furnishing. 
The cheaper drawing cars, four wheels, are 
made for $10,000. The ordinai-y mail car 
costs from $3000 to $3000 ; distributing cars 
more. Cars for the New York Elevated 
road cost from $3500 to $3000. The ordi- 
nary passenger ears built for the Hudson 
River road cost $4500, including a heater 
and some extra fixtures. ^ Small __cars_, for 
carrying ore cost $300.^ 
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Perhaps in no business is the " boom of 
revival " felt so much as in that of the 
manufacture of painted furniture. In and 
around Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
this particular manufacture is quite lively. 
This pleasant state of affairs may be at- 
tributed to the returning prospei'ity of the 
manufacturing interests, for this style of 
furniture is generally sold to the better class 
of mechanics and machine hands. The 
higher grades of this sort of furniture is 
also bought largely by well-to-do farmers and 
small traders in the country, who furnish 
their " spare" rooms with it. 



Carpentees should remember that fresh 
glue dries much more readily than that which 
has been once or twice melted. Dry glue 
steeped in cold water absorbs different quan- 
tities of water, according to the quality of 
the glue, while the proportion of the water 
so absorbed may be used as a test of the 
quality of the glue. Pi'om careful experi- 
ments with dry glue immersed for twenty- 
four hours in water, at 60° Fahrenheit, and 
thereby transformed into a jelly, it was 
found that the finest ordinary glue, or that 
made from white bones, absorbs twelve times 
its weight of water in twenty-four hours ; 
from dark bones, the glue absorbs nine times 
its weight of water, while the ordinary glue, 
made from animal refuse, absorbs but three 
to five times its weight of water. 



A VERY beautiful parlor coach has just 
been built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., for the Woodruff 
Palace Car Co., and intended to run on the 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile road. It 
is the C. E. Lucas patent, and cost $10,000. 
The interior arrangement and finish are ex- 
ceedingly elegant and well adapted to the 
comfort and convenience of passengers. At 
each end are toilet and retiring-rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, and accommodations 
for the porter. There is also an electrical 
call apparatus. The seats have nickel-plate 
trimming, and are upholstered in green and 
scarlet plush. The sleeping berths when 
closed represent a beautiful series of panel 
work. The exterior is a maroon color, re- 
lieved with striping of green, blue, and gold. 



An improved stock car has just been 
patented by Henry S. Moody, the object of 
which is to protect cattle, in course of trans- 
portation, from bodily injury, to allay fever, 
and to destroy the pernicious effects of heat, 
thirst, and exhaustion. This improvement 
secures to the consignor the full normal 
weight, and to the consumer the benefit of 
meat in a prime and healthy state. 



Oak, says i)er Techniker, may be so dyed 
as to resemble ebony. Soak it for 48 hours 
in a hot saturated solution of alum, and then 
paint it with a decoction of one part cam- 
peachy wood in 11 parts water. This decoc- 
tion should be first filtered and slowly boiled 
down to one half "its volume, when 10 to 15 
drops of neutral tincture of indigo should be 
added for every quart it contains. After 
the application of this solution, the wood 
should be rubbed with a saturated solution 
of verdigris in acetic acid until the desired 
tint is obtained. 



During the current volume we have pub- 
lished technical matter that could not be ob- 
tained in any bookstore in America for a less 
sum than ten dollars. 



We can only furnish a limited number 

(complete) of the present volume, bound or 

unbound, so that parties wishing complete 

sets should order at once, or they may be too 

late. 

►-♦-• 

Cutting Fretw*ork. 

On commencing work, first draw your pat- 
tern on the wood intended for use, and in all 
the spaces which are to be cut out bore holes 
with a small gimlet (a brad-awl is the best). 
Then fasten- your sci*ew at one end in the 
frame, pass the other through one of the 
holes wherever you intend to commence, 
and fasten it in its place in the frame. In 
using the saw keep it perfectly upright, and 
do not press it too hard against the wood, but 
let it play freely, or else it will cut out of 
square altogether and spoil the work. Some 
people use a clamp for doing large pieces, 
but it is much easier to do without it. After 
your sawing is finished take the strain off 
the saw and frame ; then sand-paper your 
work, and polish or varnish as you think fit. 



A Rustic Hanging Basket. 

Take three ends of cigar boxes, cut them 
into triangles, glue them together into shape, 
paint in some color like bronze. Get from 
the woods grape-vines and any pretty rustic 
things you may find ; cut a piece of vine five 
inches long, bend and glue two inches from 
point of basket, another piece five inches 
long, bend the ends together, tie them, glue 
on the first piece two more short ones to go 
inside of the first ; glue them on the basket 
crosswise, take two longer ones for the handle, 
split at both ends, lap on two corners, and 
glue another for the other corner ; tie them 
together, make a loop of vines to hang by ; 
begin at the edge of the basket, glue on the 
rustic ornaments, varnish it. Place half a 
cone at each corner of work, and in the in- 
terstices put moss. 



